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ABSTRACT 

Career education and competency-based teacher 
education (CBTE) raise sone serious questions for those who are 
concerned with huiau values and husoanistic growth in our lodern, 
rapidly changing society. Schools are fundanentally political 
institutions designed to serve the needs of the Aserican econony and 
to an extent, the values of the aiddle class. CBTE is designed to 
insure that schools will reaain essentially as they are, that is, 
serving th6 sane politico'-econoiic function as in the past. In this 
approach there is no consideration as to how teachers should teach. 
The coBpetenoies identified are based on teaching as it is. rather 
than as it light or should be. Career education establishes as a 
priie goal of schools the preparation of students for the world of 
work, rather than prinarily preparing then for life in a democracy* 
(LL) 
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, " ' ^ THiroc^U-Mg^t hki ecEN ftEPRO 1 " ^ 

NATIONAL lUSTiTUTt OF oiTJA^r^^i^^ll*5f *^ OPiNfONS ^ 

fOUCATiON JTATtp 00 MOT NEC! SSAftlLV REPRE * 

^wvv-iiVT^ StNTOrFlClAC NATIONAL INMtTUTt Of 

.^:-^-.r EOUfATlCN POS't ON OR POilCV 

OAHEBR EDUCATION/ CBTE, AM) TIIg.PpLITICS OF CHANOE IN TEACHER EDUCATION 

\ Gerald J. Brunettl 
To mount an assault on career education and competency based teacher 
education In one short talk la a bit like firing on a battleship with a 
BB gun. Lest I appear ridiculous, let ne hasten to state that I do not 
Intend to make any such broad attack. Ify purpose, rather, is to raise some 
Important questions about these two movements as viewed ft-om a certain po- 
litlcal perspective and to suggest some appropilate responses for teacher 
educators. 

Career education and CBTB have a good deal to recommend thew. Career edu- 
cation attempts to deal with the large and unnecessary gap between life with- 
in the school, vfhich is often trite and artificial, and life as It exists In 
the larger world beyond the school. If it is true that people learn best when 
involved with activity they consider important and if it is true that much of 
the malaise, ennui, and disruption within the schools can be attributed to 
Students' forced involvei<ient with activities they consider meaningless, then 
one could hardly justify the outright rejection of the career education con- 
cept. I have been Impressed with the importance that alternative schools- 
such as open schools, free schools, store-front schools—attach to activities 
outside the school setting, i loludlng the world of work. Such contacts are 
also considered an Important parb of a good career education program. Indeed, 
the whole idea of requiring students to take increasing responsibility for 
their own lives, built into career education programs at the secondary level, 
seer.e appropriate f< ^ education in a democracy. I have no Intention, in short, 
to ,6all for the aboUshment of career education with all Italians and:progr$ins 

Nor do I rdjact CBTE pep &e. This wpvemept hits certHittly CfU¥6rt fift impoi^ ' 
i#i ■||l|f't'iit^ teac^r educati^* Co&^ linivefsities have hai td y 

iiM;^i%^4W are up to* -what they are trying to achl^ih pre- M 
' . ^ Gyal^ J. ; ' -'I 
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paring teachers and the extent to which they are succeeding* A great deal 
of fat In the currjculiua, no doubt, has been cut out by institutions moving 
to OBTfij and inore attention has been devoted to areas of training in vhlch 
the Institutions can actually deliver* Processes have been lif^lemented 
vhereln students already competent in certain areas can move on to other 
areas J while students needing extra work to acquire important knowledge or 
develop certain skills or attitudes can concentrate on these things* Si- 
milarly, school districts have been able to determine which competeilcles 
their teachers need to develop and have been able to request specific as-^ 
sistance fi*om colleges instead of trundling off their teachers on a hlt-or«* 
miss basis to take existing course offerings • object to such 

an enlightened improvement over previous forms of teacher education? 

Weill yes and no# I contend that these two movements, career education 
and OBtEi raise some serious questl<ms for those of us who are concerned 
with human values and huraani'stic growth in our modem, rapidly changing so- 
ciety* As I mentioned, I would like to look at them from a particular p6» 
litical perspective* 

This perspective is based on the assumption that schools are i\indamentally 
political instituticms designed to serve the needs of the America econonv 
and, to an extent, J^he values of the middle class* Schools, like hospitals 
and prisons, are "total institutions The Inmates, students in this case, 
are subject to a system over which they have little control* They are cata- 
logued and categorized, passed or failed, certified or not* Compulsory at- 
tendance lows require virtually all students to submit to this process, even 
when they or their parents are opposed to It* 

Time is strongly emphasized in schools as in work* Students are expected 
to; cdftfom to a tight schedule, especially in secondary schools, and are fed 



knowledge in time-regulated capsules. As others have noted, the whole 
scheme rescables in no small way an industrial proAiction line. Is it aiy 
surprise that we hear references to the "school plant," "products" of the 
sohool, and students as "raw material"? 

Student-f from poor families and rdnority groups fare rather badly in this 
system. Not trained so precisely in the processes that the school and the 
economic system favor, they tend to be classified in the bottom rungs of the 
acadeiido hierarchy. 

All of ttie students, however, ty vii»tue of their success or failure in 
school, learn whether they are destined for the higher occupations with their 
attendant rewards or the lower-paying Jobs, perhaps poverty. What better way 
to px'epare kids psychologically for their "station in Ufe." 

Schools, then, are designed to produce graduates >rtio are committed to the 
work ethic and fitted to serve the varied needs of businoss and industiy* 
They are in this sense political institutions. Though not always effective 
in carrying oat these political ends, they seldom operate in a manner incon* 
sistent with them. All of these things have been pointed out before, and 
at greater length* I have repeated ^hem here briefly to illustrate what I 
mean when I call schools political institutions. 

Various problems associated with CBTS have been noted by its critics. 
Though I could dwell on these at some length, I would like to concentrate on 
its political implications. For I see CBTE as a movement designed to insure, 
through its preparation of teachers, that schools will remain essentially 
as they are today, i# e. , serving the same politico- economic functions they 
always have. 

Consider how we get teacher competeiioies, Margaret Lindsey (liscusses 
ihis'iri an article in the Journal of Teacher Education i 



PundUuneotally, tho identification of teaching competencies Re- 
quires a conception of the nature and goalo of education in/a par- 
tlculai^ setting and the roles ^ teachers in that settdh^T /.S CGn-^ 
peptlon of teacher roles :iw^^& developed 17oin aval lab le bodies of 
knowledge, overlaide with personal and social values and attitudes, 
and dra^m heavily from reported empirical evidence about practice. . . * 

Another approach to Identifying competencies involves departing 
fr<tm many descriptions of teacher behavior; » * *^ 

In other words, what we do is to look at how teaching is carried out in the 
schools— what; sorts of things teachers in existing schools are called upon 
to do on a regular basis. We find, for instance, that most teachers >pend 
a good portion of time dealing with whole classes of students in classrooms j 
that th(^ are expected to keep order there and in the rest of the buildingj 
and that they are largely responsible for teaching a pre-planned, pre- 
approved curriculum put together with negligible input, from students. 

Now if these are the things teachers are expected to do, then it makes 
sense in the teacher educaoion program to help candidates develop the com- 
petenoles to do them— It makec sense to a point. But notice that in this 
appr<^ch there is no consideration of whether this is the way teachers s hould 
teach, The compatsnoies identified are based on teaching as it is rather 
than on teaching the way it might be or should be. Teacher candidates t*to 
master these competencies can move smoothly into existing schools. The con- 
tinued introduction of such people— other candidates having been eliminated 
or counseled out of education or sent off to the Peace Corps— would certainly 
help maintain the schools as they are ahd keep them serving the same politi- 
cal ends they serve today. This may sound a bit extrems, and perhaps it iSf 
but looking at CBTB from a political vantage polht|!||i^l|j 0oUy^^ 

Career eduoatiort Is more of a puazle. As t have already suggested, schools 
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oial sydten* StAU, there is always ro<»i for linprovdment* 

The oareer education concept, as most of you know, cane from fJldney Kar- 
land, Contoiaaiondr of Bduoatlon In that sane song-and-deuice troupe that haa 
nade Watergate a household Word. Consider, for a noment, a national adnihis*' 
tratlon that is strongly ccwanitted to the free-enterprise system particularly 
as exemplified in Wg business, big agriculture, big Industry. What does this 
administration see as it looks over the Und and tries to formttlate its edu- 
cational policies? It sees for one thing that, due to advancing technology, 
there is a shortage of various kinds of skilled labor. It notices also a 
large unemployment rate among young people and a sinfully high proportion of 
people on welfare. It also notes a fear among many Anericans that the coun- 
try really is being "greened"— that large numbers of adolescents are eschew- 
ing traditional beliefs in the intrinsic value of work and the goodness of 
the system. Finally, it remarks a growing dissatisfaction among taxpayers who 
are tired of paying so much of their money for schools. What kind of educa- 
tional program should this administration offer to satisfy its own commit- 
ments and the desires of its constituency?'^ 

Like a flash from heaven comes the answer} career education 1 A well ar- 
ticulated prograiii in career education would insure that agribusiness and 
Industx-y had their pool of skilled labor and, with some lu<^, have them 
trained at public e:tpense. Such a program could nip in ^he bud incipient 
negative attitudes towards work before they exploded on the ass^Vly line or 
afesulted in/ pod f^l?i>i<|^ large numbers of young p#opJ.e content in their non- 
iinplcj^ntPvHnallyi tas^ei^s^civild be' siollified^ a owei&^'^^duoat^ 
pW^aft ihitJ"Kb!»v^f. pensive, would steeif th6i3(« dhlldrert it^td some^^^^t; 
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to the existing curriculum. To quote Arthur Lee Hardvick, Associate 
Conriissloner of Education* 

. . * the entire school program must be restruotured* « • . Career 
education is a comprehensive educational program focused on careers, 
which begins in grade 1 or earlier and continues thrbught the adult 
years. For elementary and secondary educetdon the program includes 
a structuring of basic subjects, grades 1-12, around the theme of 
career opportunities and requirements in the world of work.** 

Thus, instead of providing an education whose primary stated piurpose 
is to prepare enlightened citizens for life in a democracy and only a se- 
condary purpose to give them skills for specific careers, schools under the 
Karland plan would be expected to switch these priorities. Henceforth, 
liberal education— and I mean by that the development of confi.dent, self- 
aware, thinking and considerate indlvidua Is—would occur only in the context 
of and as an adjunct of career education. Let me quote the Man Mjaaelfj 

... the primary reason for the failure of the schools to serve 
many young people adequately ... can be traced to what we call 
general education. If we could replace that curriculum with the 
kind of creative and productive schooling that enables youngsters 
to cai'xe out careers for themselves we would save a good deal of 
money.-* 

Depending, of course, on how you define. thV term, the whole mdvejjjent can be 
seen as a systematic effort to ree3tabli<?h the somewhoit tarnished work 
ethic— an ethic more in tune with the politj.cal philosophy of the Wixon ad- 
ministration—and to feed in more efficient fashion the labor needs of busi- 
ness and industry. ■ 

^ Even granting. the potential benefits of career education, one must 

j question a movement that establishes as the prime goal of schools the pre- 

1 paratipn of kids for the world of work. As Burton Clark points outi 

The closs link of education to the econq^ny in advanced indus- 
trial sooiaties turns education into a talent farm> ft massive 
''^|f5M|#|fS3ing" snterpi^se preparing manpower for the specif i- 
, IPM? of dcdupational d^^ . . . When 

J m^ifm^^<>n^i m^m is hypnotized with oc(*upationil demand, It ^ 
.. Mill 4s6 <>Vtf|»id6r ifte requirements of a man when he is "off thelob.^ 



I believe, then, that career education and OBTE, like other educational 
movements in recent years— behavioral objectives, accountability, NDEA 
vofkshops, to nane a few»are essentially political in nature. They attempt 
to make the school more effective and more efficient at doin3 what it has 
always done, i.e*, feeding young people smoothly into appropriate slots 
in the economic system. 

In the title .of this talk, I referred to "the politics of change in 
teacher education.*' One of the thjUngs I meant by this is that any change 
in teacher education which threatens the fundamental, deeply-ingrained, po- 
litical nature of our schools is bound to be met with strong resistance j at 
best, it will probably be ineffective. If you balieve, as I do, that schools 
must change if they are adequately to prepare students for responsible, hu- 
meurle lives in the twenty-fJ.rst century, then you are faced with a dilemma* 

The situation is exacerbated by the present economic crisis in the 
schools. A few years ago we could count on the availability of teaching 
V^sitions for our strongest, most creative candidates— people who could see 
purposes for education beyond career prepaEration and who had the skills to 
effect their ideas. With such teachers we could at least cherish tiie hope 
that changes would gradually evolve In the schools. Unfortunately, those 
days are gone, at least for the present. For the tev teaching positions that 
become available, schools seem to prefer our safer candidates, the ones that 
would cause the least upset to the systeraj and as I Indicated e^Uer, our 
CBTU programs are helping us identify such candidates and prepare them for 
sidooth passage into the schools. 

So iAiiVdo we do^ f believe that one of the answers, like the probiem 
Itself, lies in politics. 1 believe that we need to build into our teacher 
(|j(|do4tion programs systenatio traiftlng in educational politics. We need to 



have our students understand something of the poUtical realities operating 
within and outside of schools which inhibit the abiUty of teacho^'s to pur- 
sue humanistic goals. We need to train our teacher candidates how to sur- 
vive in this poUtical wiUeu without losing sight of these goals, and be- 
yond this, how to use the system to their advantage to implement changes 
they consider important. This is the second thing I meant by "the poUtics 
of change in teacher education. 

The question, "Can we accept CBTB and career education?" becomes, instead 
"HOW do we use these movements to achieve our humanistic ends?" Despite ny 
skepticism, I think there are some ways. In the case of CBTE, for instance, 
we can write competencies which will require students to assess the value 
of their other competencies and to look beyond then. More iiiwediately, we 
can establish competencies which will specify the kinds of political know- 
ledge and skills we want our candidates to have. Under our tutelage, stu- 
dents can learn how to view the functions and oper^ions of schools from a 
poUtical perspeotivej how to "case" a school and find ouJ^* how the power is 
distributed among administrators, teachers, clerical and custodial per- 
sonnel, etc. i how to assess the impact of the commnlty on the sohoolj how 
to get the aupport of the principal or the parents or the other tefichers 
for innovative ideasj how to operate effectively within the classroom with- 
out arousing hostiUty in the school) how to deal with problems of censor- 
ship. In short, it seems to me, we can use CBTB methods to help teachers 
becotoe astute agents for change within the school systems. Indeed, it ap- 
pears that the schools where many graduates are most llke3y to get Jobs— 
i.e., in rural or small-town schools— are those most in need of change and 
most Ukely to require the utmost poUtical finesse of young. teachers if 

:iip?lip^t6 suwive. ' . 
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The political competenoles I have been talking about apply as much to 
in-service as to pre-service teachers* In a summer workshop I was involved 
with several years ago^ I was struck by the number of teachers who needed 
political advice more than aiything else I could give them. On an indivi- 
dual or sraall-group basis we dealt with question liket How can I get around 
parents who are convinced that we need to teach traditional grammar? How 
do I deal with an administration that allows a t^peaker from the American Le- 
gion address m assembly but bans a speaker from the Veterans for Peace? How 
do I handle complaints that I give too many A*s and dc*t^t flunk enought kids? 
And how can five of us initiate an elective program when the department chair- 
man is dead-set against it? Inmost cases^ working together^ we were able to 
arrive at satisfactory poUtical solutions to these problems. I 
vinced that we can develop ccmpetencies that address such questions. 

Career education lends itself to similar responses. Teachers, for 

instancci can learn to deal with it hy redefining ft. A suggestion along 
these lines comes from Ralph A* Smith, writing in the Journa l of Aesthetic 
Education * He sees career education aa- the initiation of students into the 
hujtan career ' (his term), The humaJi career involves work, which he de- 
scribes (in the words of Ernst Caasirer) as including such basic produotiCns 
as language, art 3 science, religion, history, and myth* Career education 
is taking place if students are becoming skilled in tJiese forms of human pro- 
duction. Redefining terms in this v-ay, we can easily agree with Mar land's 
contention that ''all education is career education— or should be."'^ 
f , Even if teachers are tied down to more occupationalljr oriertted forms of 

;i <M(r they can learn id make sdju^tments that will improve kids' 

, f^pr^]fiaration for their human career. I know of one career education project 



of education it re<iuire8 and to be Interviewed by t^e students* What an 

opportunity for them to ask some questions relevant to the human career but 

probably not contained in roary career education mai ualsi Questions euoh asi 

Why most bank teUers w and most executives men? 

How are decisions made in regard to working conditions? Do 
envloyees have ary say about such matters as dress? 

How much of the loan money of the bank is conmitted to low- 
income housing? What happens to people when yo^x foreclose 
on their mortgate? 

Can minority people get loans as easily as white people? 

Does the bank invest money in companies that are guilty of 
polluting the environment? 

How much time does a banker have for his or her family? Do 
they approve of his or her work? 

Through questions such as these, students can get a broader picture of how 
various Jobs might affect their human career. In a similar vein, laboring 
people might be Invited to the school to relate not(Only details about their 
Jobs but attitudes they havv) towpoxls their work"their degree of Job satis- 
faction and how their work relates to their larger goals and ambitions in 
lifo. Perhaps students will discovejp that for many people a Job is simply 
a Job) but that when their sense of self -worth is only minimally dependent 
upon their Jobs, they c&n still be happy, self-fulfilled people* These are 
Just a few exanqples of how a politically savvy teacher can modify career edu- 
cation programs to serve humanistic ends. 

I aw suggesting, th^, that teacher educators become rtOi*e politically 
minded in the sense that they provide experiences— i»|)lement coraj^etenoles, 
if you will-«that will ehable teach'i^rs to deal wor^ effectively with ^ sys- 
'*|||^^^JPilti6n ,M - dp<^ 
ge|^^lWj~t^i|^^teac^ plsy the politics df chftngs— that they work 



to overcomd the forces of stasia and careerlsm in the schools hy prepar- 
ing teachers vho can make adroit use of the existing structures and the 
politics that support them to change the system from within* 
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